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desire to join Bible classes. Twenty 
thousand men were said to have attended 
Professor Robertson's lectures on science 
the week preceding Mr. Eddy's visit. 

Altogether 2,000 inquirers expressed their 
desire to study the Bible in classes. The 
total attendance at the evangelistic meetings 
in Peking was about 14,000. There are 
many other indications of a great Christian 
movement among the Chinese student 
class. 

The Religion of Suicides 

The Imperial Statistical Bureau of Berlin 
publishes the average of death by suicide 
per 100,000 people among different religious 
and non-religious sections of the German 
nation. The ratio is: among Protestants, 
31; among Roman Catholics, 37; among 
Jews, 40; among the religionless, 605 
(Missionary Review of The World). 

A Parallel to the History of Israel 

On the upper reaches of the river Niger 
in Western Soudan there is a heathen tribe 
called the Bambara, numbering about half 
a million. Although the Mohammedans 
are very numerous in the Western Soudan, 
the Bambaras have remained very faithful 
to their beliefs. They believe that the 
growth of their corn depends upon the 
good will of spirits of the land which have 
to be propitiated by special ceremonies 
before plowing of the fields. Moham- 
medan settlers of a foreign race who dwell 
among the Bambaras have come to practice 
the same rites for fear that otherwise 
their crops would fail. As a result these 
Mohammedans have lost much of their faith 



in Allah. Traveling Moslem preachers 
argue the case with them and try to show 
them that Allah is the only ruling power over 
nature and that they ought to rely upon him 
only. This situation offers a striking 
parallel with the conquest of Canaan by 
the Hebrews. The incoming settlers found 
in that country a prosperous community 
which worshiped local gods called Baalim. 
These were supposed to bless the crops and 
the produce of vineyards and orchards. 
To insure success in their farming opera- 
tions, the Hebrews worshiped commonly 
the local Baals or Yahweh in the old sanc- 
tuaries of the Baalim and practically the 
same rites. Against this the prophets 
preached firmly (see for instance Hos. 
2:8, 21, 22; Ezek. 16:19), showing that 
Yahweh was the real giver of all good crops, 
bringing fertility into the land. 

Medical Missions in the East 

The September number of the Spirit of 
Missions deals with the medical missions 
of the Episcopal church. The Christian 
Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, an undenominational society, has un- 
dertaken to erect a medical school and to 
support one or two of its professors, the 
work being part of St. John's University, 
Shanghai. The medical school of St. John's 
College was begun on a small scale in 1881 
with eight students. In Tokyo, the premier 
of Japan, Count Okuma, and several leading 
gentlemen in Japanese society have heartily 
indorsed the new plans for the development 
of Si. Luke's Hospital, Tokyo. Medical 
missions are probably the most effective of 
Christian agencies. 
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Ministers and Newspapers 

The relation of pastors to the daily press 
is discussed in the Congregationalist by Rev. 
Ernest Bourner Allen, of Toledo, who had 
a large business experience in connection 



with newspapers before entering the min- 
istry. 

There is a common notion, says Mr. 
Allen, that nothing draws like the gospel. 
Inferentially, if the gospel were preached, 
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men would throng our churches. The 
notion is false. Any preacher who will 
attack hobble skirts will get into print and 
have a crowd. On the other hand are the 
extremes of dulness. Somewhere between 
lies the legitimate use of advertising as a 
help to reach people with Christ's message. 
When a church advertises, it must "deliver 
the goods." It must be scrupulously care- 
ful to stick to the topics, hours, speakers, 
music, or anything else which it announces, 
or give an adequate reason for not doing so. 
When the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, in convention assembled, begin 
their "creed" with the words, "We believe 
in truth," churches must be careful to live 
as high. 

The time may come when our churches 
will secure the service of a competent "ad" 
expert to formulate and direct their adver- 
tising work. The federation of churches 
in any community may profitably inaug- 
urate a campaign of advertising, designed 
to present correct ideas of the purpose and 
work of the churches and paid for pro rata 
according to the membership of each 
church. This enables the smaller churches 
to share in the results as well as the larger 
ones. The work done in Philadelphia 
through the service of Mr. William T. Ellis 
is classic, and copies of church "ads" in 
the Philadelphia North American might 
well be studied by pastors. Mr. Ellis 
believes that a committee of laymen makes 
the best publicity committee. 

While cards, calendars, letters, and 
church papers, all have a place and power 
to reach certain groups, no appeal reaches 
so many people as that through the daily 
paper. Every minister ought to know some 
of the ins and outs of the newspaper office, 
or use someone in his congregation who does. 
The most fundamental thing for him to know 
is that the newspaper is a business. The 
church has no right to solicit or expect 
newspaper publicity without paying for it. 
To solicit it is begging. To expect it is a 



revelation of ignorance. When a church 
does, or a pastor says, anything really 
worth while, sooner or later the newspaper 
will record it. It may be helped to accuracy 
if the pastor writes it out; but even then, 
the paper may not publish it. The process 
of securing correct reports and adequate 
publicity is a long one, depending on mutual 
understanding and requiring much patience. 
In general, if you help the newspaper it 
will help you. Advertising today is a 
science and an art. Its use by our churches 
is rapidly increasing. There are in many 
communities churches whose success is 
largely due to advertising. 

Modern Church Efficiency and 
Ancient Prophecy 

Using the experience of Amos as a text, 
Rev. C. R. Zahniser, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Christian Social Service Union, writes 
on modern church conditions in the Pres- 
byterian Advance. 

Amos laid the responsibility for Israel's 
condition upon her inadequate religion. 
It consisted in the perfunctory perform- 
ance of ceremonies and adherence to anti- 
quated conventions. It lacked vitality 
and touch with the new conditions. As 
a result, there was no feeling of brotherhood 
between those of different classes and, as to 
the government and the courts, there was 
"no justice in the gate." 

The contention of Amos, which God 
verified in the ensuing history, was that 
the nation was doomed because with great 
prosperity and increase of wealth there had 
not been corresponding progress in justice 
and the promotion of human welfare. On 
the other hand, there was the accumulation 
of great fortunes, ostentatious display of 
great wealth, reckless abandon in dissipa- 
tion, and utter unconcern for the distress 
of the multitude. 

Turning to modern times, there can be 
no doubt that the complex social conditions 
around us make entirely new demands upon 
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us. The old rules of conduct are insufficient 
for the intricacies of modern business in 
which the evil results of one's act may be 
so far from him that he never knows the 
sufferer and may not even realize that the 
guilt is his own. The important thing to 
be stressed is that we need today a con- 
science sensitized to evils that did not 
tempt our fathers and a corresponding 
increase in the reach of the influence of our 
religion on modern life. 

Some questions suggested for discussion 
are: What is the right relation of the church 
to the state? Is one morally responsible 
for evils far removed from his act by many 
secondary causes? What does religion 
have to do with social problems? How 
are we to account for the flagrant exploiter 
of the poor who is active in the church: is 
he a conscious hypocrite? Wherein can 
the blame for present social evils be laid at 
the door of the church ? 

Rural Church Unity in Practice 

An instructive account of church feder- 
ation in the Far West is given by John R. 
Hargreaves in the American Journal of 
Sociology for September. He speaks of a 
unified church located at Mosier, Oregon, 
which is built up by the consolidation of a 
Methodist and a Baptist church, together 
with persons of Presbyterian and Epis- 
copalian antecedents. Among the far- 
reaching influences of the consolidation is 
a broader fellowship, which, having been 
once experienced, is felt to be indispensable. 
In one part of the parish, a chief worker is 
a Covenanter Presbyterian; in another 
part, the right-hand man is an aged Wes- 
leyan Methodist exhorter. They work 
together in the same causes, spiritual growth 
and neighborhood betterment. The com- 
munity churches of today, as the writer 
says, are very few in number; but before 
ten years have passed, they will be all over 
the land, and the countryside will have come 
into its own. 



Mr. Hargreaves, who has had consider- 
able experience in the study and practice of 
rural church unity, can be addressed at 
Hood River, Oregon. 

The War's Challenge to American 
Churches 

"What ought the church of America 
to do to meet the perils occasioned by the 
European war?" Mr. J. Campbell White 
considers this question in the Western 
Christian Advocate. He holds that pastors 
and all other religious leaders should strive 
to make it plain that Christianity is in no 
way responsible for the war. The issue is 
confused by the fact that the nations at 
war are called "Christian nations," and 
each is praying for victory. It is a compli- 
cated situation which requires a good deal 
of study to comprehend. While statesman- 
ship can do something through arbitration 
treaties to avert the horrors of war, only 
the world-wide spread of the gospel can 
really abolish war forever. Then there is 
a vast spiritual ministry to be provided for 
the nations now in conflict. Some of the 
wars of the past have been used to preach 
the gospel with compelling power, and 
many thousands of soldiers have been led 
to a vital faith in Christ. The type of 
Christianity in Europe may be radically 
changed if the church in America is alert 
and responsive. More than ever does this 
conflict thrust upon America the religious 
leadership of the nations. 

New Developments in Church 
Moving Pictnres 

With an advisory board consisting of 
such men as Rev. F. B. Meyer and 
Rev. George F. Pentecost, of London; 
Rev. David Burrell, of the Marble Colle- 
giate Church, New York City; and Professor 
C. F. Kent, of Yale, a new moving-picture 
society has been formed with the special 
purpose of meeting the needs of churches 
and other religious organizations. It is 
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known as the Religious and Educational 
Moving-Picture Society of Philadelphia. 
Its comprehensive plans include films of 
biblical history, from Genesis to Revelation, 
scenes from the world-wide field of missions, 
views of the progress of the temperance 
movement and of the broadening work of 
social service. As an example of the 
methods of this new enterprise, it may be 
noted that Mr. George Hazelton, the well- 
known dramatist of biblical themes, has 
been chosen to prepare the scenario of the 
life and work of Moses. It is not likely that 
this class of moving pictures will need to 
be scrutinized very critically by boards of 
censorship; and it is to be hoped that it 
will do much to elevate the public taste. 

Another aid to church picture work is 
the new "Pathescope" machine for ama- 
teurs. This is a small machine, which 



makes its own electric light and can be 
easily and quickly set up. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained by writing to 29 West 
42d St., New York City. 

As to Teaching Ethics in Colleges 

In the Churchman of October io, 1914, 
Professor Lyman P. Powell, of Hobart Col- 
lege, makes an important suggestion relative 
to ethical study in our colleges. His posi- 
tion is that we must treat the college girl or 
boy as "an adolescent, or at best as a near- 
man or near-woman, full of promise of good- 
ness, to be realized not so much by threats 
and penalties as by hopes and aspirations." 
He maintains that in the teaching of 
ethics the actual moral problems of col- 
lege fife should be discussed rather than 
mere cultural training as to the theories of 
morals. 



